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KNOW not, my dear friend, that I ever wiſhed for lei- 

ſure, and the talent of Biography, more than at preſent : 
I could employ both theſe in a manner that would be 
pleaſing to myſelf, and perhaps at the ſame time uſeful to. 
the public, in placing before it an example worthy oi being 
recorded, becauſe highly worthy of imitation. The fatis- 
faction ariſing from the view of a life continually employed 
in commendable purſuits, and in acts of laſting and exten- 
five utility, is not a ſmall one; we participate afreſh in every | 
ſocial action of the friend whom we loved whilſt living, and 
pay that tribute to his name which love and friendſhip de- 
mand---a grateful and honourable remembrance, 


The | 


At nd * * 


wh 

The juſt eſteem which my honoured Friend Peter Collin- 
ſon had acquired, not only among the chief promoters of 
natural hiſtory, in moſt parts of 'the world where theſe 
ſtudies are cultivated, but amongſt men of underſtanding in 
general in every part of uſeful ſcience, will, I perſuade my- 


ſelf, render any apology unneceſlary for attempting to exhi- 
bit ſome account of the life of this very eminent perſon, 


Our acquaintance commenced about the year 1740 ; he 
was then conſidered amongſt the number of thoſe who were 
beſt acquainted with botany and natural hiſtory in England; 
his collection in moſt branches of natural hiſtory was very 
large, and the ſpecimens well-choſen ; his botanic garden 
contained many curious plants, not at that time to be met 
with in any other; and the number of ſuch kept increafing 


to the laſt period of his lite. 


I owe much of my intimacy with the ſeveral branches of 
natural hiſtory to my deccaſed Friend : ſcarcely any thing 
gave him more pleaſure than to promote an inclination for 
ſuch ſtudies, fo far as was confiſtent with his acquaintances 
ſituation ; for being in buſineſs himſelf, he knew the value 
of time too well, to endeavour to excite a taſte for ſuch 
reſearches, where probably it muſt have been gratified at the 
expence of diſcretion, and of thoſe hours which ought to 
have been devoted to more neceflary employment. 
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The family of the Collinſons is of antient ſtanding in the 
North: Peter and James were the great grandſons of Peter 
Collinſon, Who lived on his paternal eſtate called Hugal 
Hall, or Height of Hugal, near Windermere Lake in the 
pariſh of Stavely, about ten miles from Kendal in Weſtmor- 
land. My Friend, whilſt a youth, diſcovered his attachment 
to natural hiſtory: inſects, and their ſeveral metamorphoſes, 


employed many of thoſe hours, which at his time of life 


are moſtly ſpent by others in very different purſuits. Plants 
likewiſe engaged his attention; he began early to make a 
collection of dried ſpecimens, and had acceſs to the beſt 


gardens at that time in the neighbourhood of London. 


It was a favourable circumſtance to himſelf, that he was 


| in partnerſhip with his brother James Collinſon, in a buſi- 


nes that did not always require their preſence together. 


* "They lived in great harmony, and reciprocally afforded to 

| each other opportunities for their reſpective purſuits. Both, 

however, had a ſtrong reliſh for horticulture and planting, 
and both had acquired a juſt conception of rural elegance. 


He became early acquainted with the firſt-rate Naturaliſts 


of that age; the Drs. Derham, Woodward, Dale, Lloyd, 


and, to name all in one, the great Sir Hans Sloane, were 


' amongſt his friends. I firſt ſaw that amazing collection, 
now conſtituting the Britiſh Muſeum, with my deceaſed 
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Friend, in company with the late Sir Charles Wager, who 
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had been a moſt generous and fortunate contributor to that 
vaſt treaſure of natural curioſities; omitting nothing, in the 
courſe of his many voyages, that could add to its magnifi- 
cence, and encouraging the commanders under him, who 
were ſtationed in different parts of the globe, to procure 
whatever was rare and valuable in every branch of natural 
hiſtory. To this he was ſtrongly excited by Peter Collin- 
ſon ; for whom and his family Sir Charles had a very fingu- 
lar eſteem, and continued it to the laſt moments of his life. 


Among the great variety of articles which form that ſuperb 
collection, {mall was the number of thoſe with whoſe hiſtory 
my Friend was not well acquainted ; he being one of thoſe 
few who viſited Sir Hans at all times familiarly, and con- 
tinued fo to do to the lateſt period; their inclinations and 
purſuits in reſpect to natural hiſtory being the ſame, a firm 


friendſhip had early been eſtabliſhed between them. 


Peter Collinſon was elected a Fellow of the Royal Socicty 
on the 12th of December, 1728; and perhaps was one of 
the moſt diligent and uſeful members of that reſpectable 
body, not only in ſupplying them with many curious obſer- 
vations himſelf, but in promoting and preſerving a molt ex- 
tenſive correſpondence with learned and ingenious Foreigners, 
in all countries, and-on every uſeful ſubject ; ſo that he not 
only ſurniſhed many inſtructive hints from his own fund of 

obſerva- 
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obſervations, but excited others to contribute largely to the 
inſtruction and entertainment of the Society. 
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Beſides his attention to natural hiſtory, he ſuffered nothing 
uſeful, in either art or ſcience, to eſcape him ; he minuted 
every ſtriking hint that occurred either in reading or con- 
verſation ; and from this ſource he derived much informa- 
tion, as there were very few men of learning and ingenuity 
of all profeſſions, who were not of his acquaintance at home, 
and moſt foreigners of eminence in natural hiſtory, or in 
arts and ſciences, were recommended to his notice and 


friendſhip. 


His diligence and ceconomy of time was ſuch, that though 
he never appeared to be in a hurry, he maintained an exten- 
five correſpondence with great punctuality ; acquainting the 

learned and ingenious in diſtant parts of the globe with the 
diſcoveries and improvements in natural hiſtory in this coun- 
try, and receiving the like information from the moſt emi- 
nent perſons in almoſt every other. Amongſt a variety of . 
circumſtances of this kind that might be mentioned, his cor- 
reſpondences with the ingenious Cadwallader Colden, Eſq; 
of New-York, and the juſtly celebrated Dr. Franklin of Phi- | 
2? ladelphia, furniſh inſtances of the benefit reſulting from his 
attention to all improvements. From the former of theſe 
+ gentlemen many valuable obſervations were received; and 
the latter communicated his firſt eſſays on electricity to my 
; Friend, 
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Friend, in a ſeries of letters, which were then publiſhed, and 
have been reprinted in a late edition of the Doctor's inge- 
nious diſcoveries and improvements. Their minds in this 


reſpect were congenial, ever intent upon promoting public 
good; the letter ſubjoined is a proof of it“. 


Perhaps, 


* To MICHAEL COLLINSON, Egg. 


DAR SIR, Craven-ſtreet, Feb. 8, 1770. 


UNDERSTANDING that an account of our dear departed Friend 
Mr. Peter Collinſon is intended to be given to the public, I cannot omit exprel- 
ſing my approbation of the deſign, as the characters of good men are exem- 
plary, and often ſtimulate the well-diſpoſed to an imitation, beneficial to mankind, 
and honourable to themſelves. And as you may be unacquainted with the fol- 
lowing inſtances of his zeal and uſefulneſs in promoting knowledge, which fell 
within my obſervation, I take the liberty of informing you, that in 1720, a 
Subſcription Library being ſet on foot at Philadelphia, he encouraged the deſign 
by making ſeveral very valuable preſents to it, and procuring others from his 
friends: and as the Library Company had a conſiderable ſum ariſing annually, 
to be laid out in books, and needed a judicious friend in London to tranſact the 
buſineſs for them, he voluntarily and chearfully undertook that ſervice, and exe- 
cuted it for more than thirty years ſucceſſively ; aſſiſting in the choice of 
books, and taking the whole care of collecting and ſhipping them, without ever 
charging or accepting any conſideration for his trouble. The ſucceſs of this 
library (greatly owing to his kind countenance and good advice) encouraged the 
erecting others in different places on the ſame plan; and it is ſuppoſed there are 
now upwards of thirty ſubſiſting in the ſeveral colonies, which have contributed 


greatly to the ſpreading of uſeful knowledge in that part of the world; the books 


he recommended being all of that Kind, and the catalogue of this firſt library 
being much reſpected and followed by thoſe libraries that ſucceeded. 


During the ſame time he tranſmitted to the directors of the library the earlieſt 
accounts of every new European improvement in agriculture and the arts, and 


every 
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correſpondence. 
mountainous parts more habitable, the plains unloaded of 
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Perhaps, in ſome future period, the account he pro- 
cured of the management of ſheep in Spain, in reſpect to 
their migrations from the mountains to the plains, and their 
ſtated returns, publiſhed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
May and June, 1764, may not be conſidered among the leaſt 
of the benefits accruing from his extenſive and inquiſitive 
When America is better peopled, the 


their vaſt foreſts, and cultivated, the fineſt ſheep in the world 
may poſſibly cover the plains of Carolina, Georgia, and the 
Florida's in the winter months, and retrcat to the mountains 
as the ſummer heats increaſe, and dry up the herbage. We 
are utter ſtrangers to this kind of economy. Probably it 
might be practiſed even in this iſland to advantage, with 
this difference, that the higheſt ground ſhould be choſen for 

the 
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every philoſophical diſcovery : among which, in 1745, he ſent over an account 
of the new German Experiments in Electricity, together with a glaſs tube, and 
ſome directions for uſing it, ſo as to repeat thoſe experiments. This was the 
firſt notice J had of that curious ſubject, which I afterwards proſecuted with ſome 
diligence, being encouraged by the friendly reception he gave to the letters J 
wrote to him upon it. Pleaſe to accept this ſmall teſtimony of mine to his me- 
mory, for which I ſhall ever have the utmoſt reſpect; and believe me, with 
{mcere eſteem, 


Dear Sir, 
Your moſt obcdient, 


Humble ſervant, 
R FR 
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the winter reſidence of theſe animals, proper ſhelter being 


made for them, and the wetter low lands left for ſummer. 


Views of public benefit to this country, to others, to 
mankind in general, always ſuggeſted to him uſeful enqui- 
ries ; and the public are in poſſeſſion of many valuable hints, 
which from time to time he communicated through the 
channel of the Gentleman's Magazine, and daily papers, 
ſometimes with his name, or initials, but oftener without 
any ſignature ; being more ſolicitous to do good, than to be 
ſeen in doing it. 


His converſation was chearful, and uſefully entertaining, 
| becauſe it was generally turned to ſome intereſting diſquiſi- 
tion, or imparting ſome beneficial imformation. This ren- 
dered his acquaintance much deſired by thoſe who had a 
reliſh for natural hiſtory, or were ſtudious in cultivating rural 
improvements, and ſecured him the intimate friendſhip of 
ſome of the moſt eminent perſonages in this kingdom, as 
diſtinguiſhed by their taſte in planting and horticulture, as 


by their rank and dignity. With ſome of theſe he fre- 


quently ſpent a few days at their ſeats in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, imparting many advantageous hints 
with regard to the improvements they were deſigning : 
and indeed many of them were ſenſible very tew were 
either ſo able to adviſe in theſe reſpects, or ſo impartial. 
Frequent opportunities had furniſhed extenſive oblervation 
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and experience of the effects of different methods of culti 
vation; what ſoil, what aſpect, beft fuited different plants 
and trees; how beſt to cover incurable defects, how to im- 
prove beauties ; and from this general knowledge, derived 
from repeated remarks, he often prevented young planters 
from committing capital miſtakes, rectified others into which 
they had been mifled by the ignorant and deſigning, and by 
ſuch means he prevailed upon many of his friends not only 
to embark in this rational amuſement, but to perſevere in it, 
greatly to their own emolument, and the laſting advantage of 
their country. 


A very frequent obſervation of my Friend's was, that he 
thought it a matter of the utmoſt importance to young peo- 
ple of fortune, that they ſhould be as carly as poſhble ini- 
tiated into {ome rational purſuit, and eſpecially into a taſte 
for all kinds of rural improvements. 'The human mind, 
he would remark, muſt have ſome object in view, ſome i 
amuſements are neceliary ; and if virtue and propriety do | 
not engage it, vice and folly will. Let us then turn them 
to an employ, which at once contributes to their health, their 
pleaſure, and their profit, and ſecures them from falling into 
idleneſs or diſſipation, merely for want of better engage- 
ments; let us find them ſomething to do, and they cannot 
be unhappy, like a multitude of young perſons, who are diſ- 
ſipated and corrupt, becauſe, perhaps, thoſe who have been 


carly about them, or were concerned in their education, had 
D not 


* 


not the inclination or addreſs to lead them into ſome inno- 
cent, pleaſurable, and uſeful purſuit. 


Planting, he uſed to ſay, and gardening, ſupply a fund 
of entertainment, the moſt laſting and reaſonable of any 
occupation in this life; pleaſures not to be purchaſed. 
The trees which we ourſelves have planted, the fruits we 


have raiſed, the plants we have cultivated, ſeem to be like 


our children, a kind of new creation ; their ſhade, their 
taſte, their fragrance, and their beauties, affect us with a 
richer repaſt than any others. What a pleaſing ſcene, 
would he obſerve, lies open to a young man of fortune de- 
voted to ſuch amuſements ! Each ſucceeding year produces 
new ſhades, other fruits, freſh beauties, and brings beſides 
molt certain profit. To behold the riſing groves, barrenneſs 
made fertile, our country improved, ourſelves made uſeful 
and happy, and poſterity enriched | When on this favourite 
ſubject, a very natural reflection often eſcaped him, That 
he ſeldom knew a man poſſeſſed of a taſte for ſuch pleaſures, 
who was not at the ſame time temperate and virtuous. And 
indeed he had a right to make the obſervation ; for he had 
the ſatisfaction of reckoning among his moſt intimate friends, 
men of the moſt amiable and unblemiſhed characters in all 
ſtations, parties, and diſtinctions. 


Nor was he only employed in promoting this taſte amongſt 
his friends, in enlarging their views, correcting and refining 
their 
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their judgment, but alſo in furniſhing them with the means 
of increaſing their plantations; and it is but doing juſtice 
to his memory, to mention that he was the firſt who intro- 
duced the great variety of ſeeds and ſhrubs, which are now 
the principal ornaments of every garden; and that it was 
owing to his indefatigable induſtry, that ſo many perſons of 
the firſt diſtinction are now enabled to behold groves tranſ- 
planted from the Weſtern continent flouriſhing ſo luxu- 
riantly in their ſeveral domains, as if they were already become 


indigenous to Britain. 


His buſineſs in the mercantile way was chiefly to North 


? America and the Weſt-Indies; the former particularly. He 


had peruſed every performance that was wrote reſpecting 
the natural hiſtory and produce of all our own ſettlements, 
and indeed of all the European colonics in the New World. 
This enabled him to make enquiries after every thing that 
was curious and uſeful, and brought him acquainted with 
the moſt intelligent people who came over from America ; 
his enquiries raiſed ſome curioſity in thoſe countries, and ex- 
cited a taſte for natural hiſtory, and botanical reſearches. 
It perhaps may ſafely be ſaid, that every thing of this ſort 
that has appearcd in thoſe parts of the world, was chiefly | 
owing to his encouragement. That eminent naturaliſt John 
Bartram may almoſt be ſaid to have been created ſuch by 
my Friend's aſſiſtance ; he firſt recommended the collecting 
of ſeeds, and afterwards aſſiſted in diſpoſing of them in this 

country, 
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country, and conſtantly excited him to perſevere in inveſti- 
| gating the plants of America, which he has executed with 
indefatigable labour through a long courſe of years, and with 
amazing ſucceſs. 


The quantities of new ſeeds he received from America, 
not only ſupplied his own garden with every thing that was 
curious, but furniſhed him with the means of procuring 
others, in exchange, from other parts of the globe. He had 
ſome correſpondents in almoſt every nation in Europe ; ſome 
in Afia, and even at Pekin; who all tranſmitted to him the 
moſt valuable ſeeds they could collect, in return for the trea- 
ſures of America, In this exchange of good offices, there is 
abundant caule to believe no man ever exceeded him in re- 
ſpect to punctuality, care, or generoſity ; few had ever more 
intelligent correſpondents, or ſucceeded better in enriching 
this country with the vegetable produce of every other, that 
could either add to its advantage or ornament. And were I 
to aſſert, that he was the means of introducing more new and 
beautiful plants into Britain than any man of his time, and 
was inferior to none in his acquaintance with the hiſtory of 
their introduction, I ſhould run little hazard of tranſgreſſing 
the bounds of veracity. 


Many anecdotes of this kind he had learned from the an- 
cient botaniſts, who flouriſhed at his entrance into theſe 
ſtudies ; and many obſervations he had likewiſe made in the 
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* courſe of above half a century. Were ſuch of the former 
N of theſe as he noted in moſt of the books of natural hiſtory 
> which he left behind him, collected, and the many curious 
remarks he made on a variety of improving and entertaining 
ſubjects, digeſted and laid before the public, a richer trea- 
ſure of valuable knowledge can ſcarcely be offered to it, 


eſpecially if judicious extracts were added, from the letters 
of his correſpondents. 


The great Linnæus, at the time of his reſidence in Eng- 
land, contracted an intimate friendſhip with Peter Collinſon; 
which was reciprocally increaled by a multitude of good 
offices, and continued to the laſt without any diminution, 


It was not, however, to Britain only, that his benevolent 


| views were confined ; as he took much pains to excite a | 
} taſte in the Americans for natural hiſtory, ſo he likewile | 
* often prompted them to purſue improvements, alike bene- | 
| ficial to themſelves and to their mother country. How often | 
have I heard him urge to ſuch of them as viſited him, the 
benefit, nay neceſſity, of cultivating flax, hemp, wine, ſilk, 
and other products? He would preſs the Virginians to be- 
think themſelves in time of a more permanent ſtaple, than a 
plant whoſe conſumption only depends on cuſtom and ca- | 
price, and this cuſtom daily declining. Vines, ſaid he, will 
thrive well in your country ; but imitate nature in their cul- | 


tivation ; don't keep them cloſe to the ground, as we are | 
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forced to do in this and other Northern European climates, 


for the fake of a little more ſun and heat to ripen the grape; 


| 


| 


your ſummer heats exceed, as much as ours fall ſhort; allow 
them, therefore, longer ftems ; let them be trained to, and 
ſupported by trees, and hide their fruit among the foliage, 


as in the warmer parts of Europe. 


We frequently lamented the ſupineneſs and inattention of 
the coloniſts to their intereſt in this, as well as many other 
articles. In moſt of the Northern and Southern colonies, 


there are a variety of native grapes, growing wild in the 


woods, and twining among the trees and buſhes for their 


ſupport; theſe yield fruit in plenty of different kinds, and 


many of them capable of producing a rich good wine; how 
caſy would it be in autumn to collect a ſufficient quantity of 
the fruit to make trial of the wine? It has been done by a 
very few, and with ſucceſs; the fault ſeems not ſo much in 


the fruit, as want of ſkill or care in making the wine. I 
have taſted ſome very good wine from the wild uncultivated 


| grape, made without much {kill, and ſent over to England; 
what would not the ſame fruit with proper ſkill and ma- 


nagement have produced? It is certainly high time for the 


Americans to apply themſelves with a little more diligence 


to cultivate their native produce. No perſon perhaps was 
more intently ſolicitous than my Friend, to promote theſe 


| uſeful eſſays, as no perſon was better acquainted with the 
natural produce of America; none ſaw the benefits that 


might 
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might reſult from them more clearly, nor could ſuggeſt 
more compendious and unexpenſive means of procuring 
them. 


Beſides his attachment to natural hiſtory, he was very 
converſant in the antiquities of our own country; many 
curious remarks, as well as ſome antient Britiſh curioſities, 
are in the poſſeſſion of his fon. Few perſons were better 
acquainted with the progreſs of arts, ſciences, and manu- 
factures, or improvements of any kind, amongſt us, than 
himſelf. The antient ſtate, and its gradual advances to the 
preſent, was a frequent topic of his enquiry and conver- 


ſation. 


He was a member of the Society of Antiquarians from its 


firſt inſtitution, and ſupplied them often with many curious 


articles of intelligence and obſervations, reſpecting both our 


own and other countries; for wherever he was, or however 
ſcemingly engaged, nothing at any time eſcaped lis notice, 


it it appeared likely to be uſeful or inſtructive. Why he 


} was not elected one of the curators of the Britiſh Muſeum, 
: was matter of wonder to many of his acquaintance. He 
| was one of the founder's moſt antient and intimate Friends, 
2 a contributor to this collection, acquainted with the ſubjcas, 
and had done more towards promoting reſearches into natural 
# hiſtory than perhaps moſt of his cotemporaries : but he had 
no greater ambition than to collect what knowledge he could, 


and 
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and to render this knowledge ſubſervient as much as poſſible 
to the good of mankind, 


He lived many years in great domeſtic happineſs ; his 
family took the ſame bias, and aided his purſuits. Like his 
own, it was allo their amuſement ; and being accuſtomed 
to the converſation of men acquainted with ſuch ſubjects, 


they acquired both knowledge and an attachment to the 
ſtudy of nature. 


His perſon was rather ſhort than tall ; he had a pleaſing and 
ſocial aſpect ; of a temper open and communicative, capable 
of feeling for diſtreſs, and ready to relieve and ſympathiſe. 
He roſe very early, -and whilſt in the country his time was 
almoſt continually employed in his garden, obſerving and 


aſſiſting the operations of nature, or in the ſtudy of other 


parts of phyſical knowledge, which contributed to his health 
and his pleaſure. 


He was fond of fruit to an extreme, and of flowers a 
perpetual admirer: he was ſeldom without them in his 
houſe, from the early Snowdrop to the autumn Cyclamen. 
He would often relate with pleaſure the aſtoniſhing advance- 


ment made in his time in horticulture ; gave inſtances of 


many plants, which at their firſt introduction would not 
bear our winters without ſhelter, and now endured almoſt 
our hardeſt froſts; ſo that foreigners ſtood amazed at the 
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power of vegetation in this country, and the happy tempe- 
rature we enjoy, notwithſtanding the unmerited murmurs 
of the unthinking and injudicious againſt a climate the 
moſt favourable of all others to the real happineſs of man- 


“Kind. 
[ 
Excepting ſome attacks of the gout, in general he enjoyed 
: perfect health and great equality of ſpirits ; bearing thoſe 
trials which are incident to man with fortitude and reſig- 
nation. 
1 
: In ſuch a courſe he arrived at his 75th year ; when being 
f on a viſit to Lord Petre in Eflex, for whom he had a ſingu- 
1 lar regard, he was ſeized with a total ſuppreſſion of urine, | 
X which baffling every attempt to relieve it, proved fatal on the 
? 11th of Auguſt, 1768, and deprived his family, his friends, 
| and country of a man devoted to their intereſt and advantage. | 
Incloſed in his will was found a paper, importing, “ that 
: he hoped he ſhould leave behind him a Good Name, 
8 © which he valued more than riches; that he had endea- 
| *© voured not to live uſeleſsly; and that all his days he con- 
ſtantly aimed to be a Friend to Mankind.” Such indeed 


he was, to the utmoſt of his ability; and he may juſtly be 


}f : f ; 
conſidered as a latent ſpring to many important improve— 
2 OE 

i ments, as well as one of the principal promoters of natural 


hiſtory in general, and of horticulture in particular, in the 
age in which he lived. 1 
F He 


' 


relative to the ſtate of botany, planting, and horticulture i 
in this country, a vaſt treaſure of dried ſpecimens of plants; 
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He has left behind him, beſides many curious anecdotes 


and in ſpite of repeated and moſt cruel depredations made 


upon his garden, whereby he loſt a multitude of valuable and 


curious plants and ſhrubs, and had beſides very many others 
deſtroyed by the villains in the act of plunder, he neverthe- 
leſs left a ſmall treaſure of rare plants in greater perfection 
perhaps than can be ſcen in any other ſpot. 


That which I am now, though feebly, attempting to do 


for him, he often executed for his friends, reſcued their 
names from oblivion, and propoſed their virtues to be copied 


by ſucceeding generations. The late Dr. Stukely was one; 
and many others might be mentioned, who have received 
from his friendly hand the tribute due to their memories. 
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His friendſhips were not ſuperficial; he could not ſee a 
worthy character drop unheeded into the grave without a 
with, nay an endeavour, to perpetuate its remembrance, 
For my own part, I yet feel that in him I have loſt a Friend 
who valued my happineſs little leſs than his own, and ſin- 
cerely wiſh it was in my power to do juſtice to his memory. 
Till, however, ſome perſon of greater ability and more 
leiſure undertakes the taſk, I believe his friends will not be 
diſſatisfied with peruſing this account of his conduct and 
converſation, EN 
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